kept, thanks to that same teaching, a faith that his cir-
cumstances were bound to improve. It was but human
nature that men should desire to live under a monarchy;
no other regime could satisfy true ambitions. His con-
fidence, good nature, indolence and adaptability enabled
him to present a placid demeanour to a scornful world. It
also led him to plunge with ever fresh hope into the wild-
est plans that might be devised for restoring him to his
throne by the exertions of others.

He was* no longer the guileless young king who had in
the rashness of his youth thought to out-manoeuvre the
Scots at Breda. He was no longer so impetuous as to venture
his ease, his safety, his life on a forlorn hope, as had the
young commander who called on Leslie's troops for one last
charge at Worcester. But he was ready to promise his sup-
port to anyone who would rise for him. He spent his inade-
quate income, the proceeds of foreign and English charity,
in advancing impossible projects. He granted blank com-
missions by the dozen to disgruntled Englishmen who
thought they could raise squadrons or regiments in his name*
He read a mass of uninteresting correspondence directed
to the one end of showing him the fundamental weakness
of the English republicans and the unsuspected strength of
English royalists. He spent dreary hours with Hyde and
Nicholas and Ormonde, listening to their lectures on what
his attitude should be towards foreign governments,
towards English rebels who might repent, towards his
father's old friends.

He saw the Englishmen in Paris drift gradually into op-
posing parties, bickering with a fierceness that might have
led a stranger to suppose that they were disposing of em-
pires instead of places in a kingdom which had no existence
so long as Cromwell kept the regard of his Ironsides, As the
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